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he says, " to bring children into the world, it is debatable whether under 
all circumstances it is her duty to do so. Obligation to self is just as 
necessary in woman as in man, and where the bearing of offspring is 
detrimental to her interests abortion will continue to be her refuge where 

other methods of avoidance have failed At no time should 

woman be sacrificed to sex, and for twenty-five years — the average 
period of her fertility — be condemned to carry a child either in her arms 
or in futurity." It is refreshing to find a writer, and especially a medical 
man, approaching this whole subject, even belatedly in his last chapter, 
with a recognition of the individuality and personality of woman as 
part of the problem. To regard women chiefly as means to an end, " the 
race," is an attitude taken by most popular writers, and not a few sup- 
posedly scientific ones, and it is an attitude of which we should begin to 
grow weary. 

A. B. Wolfe 
Oberlin College 



The Milk Question. The Northwestern University N. W. Harris 
Lectures for 191 2. By M. J. Rosenatj. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1912. Pp. xiv-f-310. $2.00. 
This book is a notable one for several reasons. In the first place, 
the author, a man of high scientific standing, as shown by the fact that 
he has been director of the Hygiene Laboratory of the Public Health 
and Marine Hospital Service at Washington, D.C., and is now professor 
of preventive medicine and hygiene at Harvard Medical School, is able 
to treat a subject which has many technical phases in a manner per- 
fectly intelligible and interesting to the layman. In the second place, 
although the author is an expert and an enthusiast on the sanitary 
aspects of the subject, he is quite able to see that it has economic, social, 
and commercial implications which must not be overlooked. In the 
third place, Dr. Rosenau's attitude is in refreshing contrast to much 
that is written today in a pseudo-hygienic spirit about the "milk peril." 
He says, for example, with reference to certain typical cartoons: "Such 
pictures probably do more harm than good, for they give an exaggerated 
notion of the danger in milk. This one gives the impression that every 
portion of milk is a portion of poison. Such overstatements are unfor- 
tunate, for common experience teaches that this cannot be true" 
(opposite p. 5). Or: "Such illustrations have the unhappy effect of 
deterring people from using milk at all" (opposite p. 9). Or: "News- 
paper campaigns sometimes confuse, often react, and thus may actually 
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impede rather than help the final solution. Real progress in this case 
can only be achieved through patient, well-considered, and persistent 
effort that will gradually give us what we want; namely, clean, fresh 
and safe milk." 

The various chapters treat of general considerations, milk as a food, 
dirty milk, diseases caused by infected milk, clean milk, pasteurization, 
infant mortality, and the commercial aspect which deals with farmer, 
retailer, and consumer. An excellent list of references is given, although 
it is to be regretted that no mention is made of the recent admirable 
contributions to the subject made by Professor E. O. Jordan of the 
University of Chicago. A few criticisms might be made but they 
would seem like quibbles in the light of the general excellence of the 
book. 

The conclusions of Dr. Rosenau may well be quoted, viz.: 

THE SOLUTION OF THE MILK PROBLEM 

To keep milk clean we need inspection. To render milk safe, we need 
pasteurization. 

Inspection goes to the root of the problem. Through an efficient system 
of inspection, the milk supply should be cleaner, better, fresher, and safer. 
Inspection, however, has limitations. These limitations may be guarded 
against by pasteurization. 

A milk supply, therefore, that is both supervised and pasteurized is the 
only satisfactory solution of the problem. 

Marion Talbot 
University or Chicago 



Heredity and Eugenics. A Course of Lectures Summarizing Recent 
Advances in Knowledge in Variation, Heredity, and Evolu- 
tion and Its Relation to Plant, Animal, and Human Improve- 
ment and Welfare. By William Ernest Castle, John 
Merle Coulter, Charles Benedict Davenport, Edward 
Murray East, and William Lawrence Tower. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1912. Pp. vii-r-315. 

This volume presents a series of nine lectures on evolution and 
heredity which were delivered at the University of Chicago during the 
summer of 1911. The lectures were intended to inform those who are not 
specialists in biology, and they are for the most part reasonably popular 
expositions of their topics. 



